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from the Tungabhadra in the south to the Jumna in the north. In the Deccan the most powerful ruler, outside the Maratha territories, was the Nizam-ul-mulk, another Mughal viceroy who had shaken off the control of Delhi and whose successor still rules at Hyderabad. His nominal subordinate, the NawHb of the Carnatic, ruled over the territory on the east coast which now forms the principal part of the Madras Presidency, In the south of the Peninsula were various Hindu principalities, of which the largest was Mysore, under a Hindu prince of ancient family, destined to fall ere long into the power of Haidar AIT, a Muhammadan adventurer. Such was the position of the main actors in the drama. None of them had an assured dominion, and their boundaries changed incessantly with the varying chances of war.
LordClive. In this hotbed of strife the Company found the rdle of the Fin* con- peaceful trader impossible to maintain. When the central the^ast authority could no longer afford it protection, it had to arm India itself against the caprice or the covetousness of the local poten* Company. m^ and a]go against ^ rivairy of ^e French. It was the
action of the French in the Carnatic which first drove the British to take an active share in the struggle for power which convulsed the South of India. Dupleix, the Governor of the French possessions, realized the possibilities resulting from the decline of the Mughal empire, and conceived the idea of founding a European dominion, by taking part in the war of factions and supporting the cause he espoused with native troops armed and disciplined in the fashion of the West. He pursued this policy with such skill and success that he established his uomi-nees at Hyderabad and in the Carnatic, and secured a paramount influence in this part of India. The British, finding themselves in danger of being driven from their establishments on the east coast, were compelled to support the cause of rival candidates. The further course of the struggle, the brilliant part which Clive took in it, and the causes of the French failure, cannot be recounted in this place. The crucial point is that when, in 1761, Pondicherry was captured by Sir Eyre Coote and the power of the French finally overthrown, the East India Company was left in a position of political md military ascendancy and had to accept the responsibilities and duties of this new situation.
The forward policy of the British in Northern India likewise arose indirectly from rivalry with the French. Alarmed by the prospect of a declaration of war in Europe, they began to strengthen the defences of Fort William, in face of a prohibi-